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TO AN ARGONAUT AT EIGHTY 


By ROBERT WHITAKER | 


AY, but it seems not half a score of years y) 
Since the clock tolled for thee three score and ten; 


N 


Swifter than light-steeds course between the spheres 
And all our memories of toil and tears 
Were but as phantoms which the curious ken, 
Or the weird wonders of some poet's pen, 
As light as morning weighs a dreamer’s fears: 


That golden day comes winging back again 


But for their absence who shared that far feast, | 
And with us wondered how the years should be, 
Thinking thy chance of life perhaps the least. } 


0 


Yet since they also kept this day for thee, 
We greet it gladly, trusting life is one, 
And always good—on either side the sun. 
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The Emergency Educational Program 


It’s Plan and Implications 
By ARTHUR H. CHAMBERLAIN 


Federal Emergency Relief is working out in many forms. One of these is the Emergency Educational Program known as the 
E.E.P. This relief agency is taking care of needy and unemployed teachers and is functioning throughout the states with head- 
quarters in the Office of Education, United States Department of the Interior. Something of the plan and purpose of the adult 
program is given in the accompanying article. 


OLLOWING the Armistice in 1918, this 
F writer, then Chief of Occupational Di- 
rection in the Army Educational Corps 

of the American Expeditionary Forces, with a 
group of specially chosen men, carried on 
work with our soldiers throughout France 
and Germany. Our objective was to reach 
the entire two million officers and men who 
had gone overseas; to learn of the extent 
and character of their schooling; their train- 
ing for and experience in the positions they 
occupied on this side; whether through early 
enthusiasm, mis-direction and non-adjust- 


ment or economic necessity, they had been, 


led into work for which they” were not 
fitted or qualified or that was distasteful to 
them, and whether, on return to America, 
they desired to re-enter the old job or seek 
a new field of endeavor. 


These men were given opportunity to 
participate in classes embracing many phases 
of education—English, Americanization and 
citizenship and the fundamentals for illit- 
erates, economics, commerce, trade and indus- 
try, mechanics, art, history, mathematics and 
science, modern languages, training in the 
professions. There was carried on a vast 
school system in extension and adult educa- 
tion. Those who were handicapped because 
of meager education, gladly embraced the 
opportunity to make up for this lack. Men 
received a training that better prepared them 
for advancement on their return; and leisure 
time, so easy of abuse, was profitably em- 
ployed. Many chose the opportunity to enter 
classes for a training that would permit them 
to change from a blind-alley occupation, in 
which further progress by them seemed diffi- 
cult or impossible, to a more congenial pur- 
suit and one better suited to native ability. 
Class instruction and a program of study and 
suggested reading was supplemented by con- 
ferences, counseling, and direction leading 
into more satisfactory adjustment. 

The following excerpt from an article by 
the present writer, under caption ‘From 
Soldier to Civilian,"’ appeared in a Paris 
Paper at the time our soldiers were impatient 
to return to civilian life and were critical of 
the Government and the, to them, unneces- 
sary delays: 

“The American soldier will return to 

a changed America. The industrial, the 

commercial, the economic, the social 


conditions of our country, have under- 
gone great change during the few years 
past. There must soon be a complete 
readjustment, as between capital and 
labor. The cost of living must, of 
course, be lowered. Commodities and 
necessities of life are to be reduced in 
price. But while war prices are exhorbi- 
tant, many articles can never again be 
purchased for what they brought before 
the war. Wages in many instances must 
increase over the pre-war scale. On the 
other hand, there must be a reduction 
in the wage scale prevailing for many 
mechanics and artisans and laborers who 
work in the war industries. 

“One thing is certain, the American 
people, while appreciative in the highest 
degree of the sacrifices made by partici- 
pants in the great conflict, will never 
again permit themselves to tolerate in- 
adequate service or poor work as in the 
past. And the two million men who 
form the American Army overseas will 
as individuals no longer be satisfied 
with inadequate training for thier par- 
ticular work at home. The future of 
our American institutions, the success 
of our industrial life, the development 
of our commercial relations depend 
upon well-paid, well-housed, contented, 
loyal American citizens. This means 
for every man and for every woman 
an education. It means equal oppor- 
tunities for schooling for every boy and 
every girl. There must be a minimum 
educational requirement for all. The 
man who expects to compete in the 
channels of trade or industry must, if 
he finds himself handicapped in the race, 
lay hold of such educational facilities 
as will help him in the forward push.” 


THis extended reference to war days is 

justified in light of the present emerg- 
ency. To day the need for a well developed 
program of adult education is of equal, per- 
haps of greater necessity than in the war 
period. Several million men and women 
have been out of employment and are being 
put to work as rapidly as the Government 
can act. In practically every community those 
able to do so have found it necessary to 
assist the army of the less fortunate. The 
unemployed must be put to work. The 


problem of leisure, always important, has 
now become critical. A new social order is 
not merely on the way—it is here. The 
rapid introduction of the machine is releas- 
ing hand labor, shortening the hours of the 
working day, and thus an added responsibil- 
ity is thrown upon society. 

No longer is education confined to the 
traditional class room—it is projected into 
the home, the shop. the office. the social 
group. Recognizing this, the Federal Emerg- 
ency Relief Administration is, through its 
manifold agencies, reaching into every State, 
county and local center. The releasing of 
funds to set up and carry on an Emergency 
Educational Program is resulting in untold 
benefit to the thousands of unemployed and 
needy teachers. Because of lack of funds, 
schools are closed or classes unduly enlarged. 
As rapidly as possible readjustments must be 
made. The extent and significance of the 
Emergency Educational Program is so little 
understood by many, a brief outline of the 
work is here given. 


HE FEDERAL Government under the 

leadership of the President, has set up 
certain requirements and has allotted funds 
to carry on the work in adult education. 
The Emergency Educational Program is 
under direction of the Office of Education, 
United States Department of the Interior 
and is administered through the Superintend- 
ent of Public Instruction in each state, (in 
California through State Superintendent Vi- 
erling Kersey. Mr. L. B. Travers, Chief of 
the Division of Adult and Continuation 
Education is in active charge.) Any county 
in the state may organize adult classes, thus 
to take advantage of Federal funds to pay 
needy, unemployed teachers and to furnish 
schooling to unemployed adults in need of 
vocational training or adjustment, those 
physically handicapped or “unemployed or 
other adults who are in need of further 
general educational opportunities to fit them 
to take their part as self-supporting citizens.” 

In each State are a number of working 
centers or registration offices. (In California 
there are five such,—the counties of Alameda, 
Los Angeles, San Diego, San Francisco and 
Santa Barbara.) Here the needy unemployed 
teacher may apply, and having secured a 
certificate of need may register for employ- 


[ Read further on page 84 ] 
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VARIATIONS ON A THEME 


By GEORGE QUICK 


PRING calls me home; I did not mean 
To stay away so long, 
But days are gone on golden wings 
And nights with golden song. 


Spring calls me home to San Joaquin, 
To soft, warm nights and sun-bright 
days, 
Where breaths of flowers wash me clean 
Of all my narrow, selfish ways; 
Where poppies set the fields ablaze 
With “cloth of gold’’; where Sierras 
lean 
Against the blue, shut off with haze, 
Still brooding over San Joaquin. 


Spring calls me home, where sunlight plays 
Old melodies that draw new green 
Out from the vineyards’ trellised canes. 
Blossoming peach trees, in long lanes, 
Are so insistent to be seen, 
The plowman stops his team to gaze. 


I would go back to San Joaquin 
And turn, once more, that friendly 
loam, 
To see the redwinged blanckbird glean 
Subsistence from the plow’s dark 
foam. 
Last Autumn it was sweet to roam, 
But when young Spring again is 
queen, 
Then I'll be restless for my home,— 
Heart sick once more for San Joaquin. 


SEEING CARCASSONNE 


By BEN FIELD 
| RODE by sage and laurel on the hill 
And best of all the scented, jade- 
green bey; 
Upon a sunny mesa found poppies fill 
The vision, as amorous sunlight filled 
the day. 


Eager, all mood, oblivious of limbs and feet, 
I paused and climbed up to that holy 
height, 
Where angel and thunderbird will often 
meet,—— 
The stars pierced through me all that 
glittering night. 
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TREES IN THE RAIN 


By ALEX R. SCHMIDT 
WHEN rain’s litany is said, 
I'm no sluggard in my bed; 
I must leave my roof and ease, 
For the friendliness of trees. 


In their sheltering arms a choir 
Warms me like an open fire 

On my hearth, and my heart stirs 
With the voice of choristers. 


Then within the silent clod 

I can hear a singing god; 
Never to be earth again 

Since I stood within the rain. 


cows 


SAN DIEGO NIGHT VIEW 


By REED TOWNE 


POINT LOMA when the sea has drunk the 
sun 

And light of day has folded into night, 

When evening with its darkness has begun! 

Across the Bay, below this lofty height, 

The City spreads a colored coverlet 

Of sparkling, twinkling, ever-changing sights. 

Unwritten lines and plots to fit the set, 

The watchers weave to suit their fancies’ 
flights. 


LONELY FOR HILLS 


By ELINOR LENNEN 
| must go up to some high-reaching place, 
Roofed by the sky, horizons for my 
walls; 
Fettered by too-oppressive steel and stone, 
Here I can never answer when life calls. 


Lonely for hills and all that hills command, 

Dwarfed by the limits of this small plateau. 

Soon my rebellious heart must claim its 
sphere, 

Soon my long-shackled feet must stir and go. 


HILLS AT DAWN 


By WILLIAM ALLEN WARD 


T DAWN distant foot hills 
Are Indian warriors who wrap 
Red blankets about their shoulders 
And stand in melancholy silence. 


_ On virgin sod,— 
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RANGE HORSES RUNNING 


By RUTH M. BACON 


in moonlight, 
A homesteader’s shack 
On the prairie. 


Pulsing of hoofs, 

Beating and drumming 

On virgin sod; 

Range horses running. 
Squealing, biting, and kicking, 
They sweep round the shack. 
Again they sweep round! And again! 
The lamp chimney rattles. 

A window pane shatters. 

Range horses running 


Beating and drumming, 
Pulsing of hoofs. 


A homesteader’s shack 
On the prairie, 
Quiet in moonlight. 


LAKE ARROWHEAD 
By LANNIE HAYNES MARTIN 


AWAY from the roar of the city and far§. 
from the sound of the sea, 

The stillness of coluds with their haven of 
quietness sheltering me. 

The lake like a mirror of silver, with frame, 
green as jade cloissonne, 

Responsive to each passing zephyr... . 
Reflecting each mood of the day. 

The pines in their calm stately silence, like 
pantomime gods in a paly:; 

The night sky aglitter with barges, flotilla 
of stars in array. 

A gala fiesta of lanterns afloat in a vast 
tideless bay. 

The sunset a pageant of glory, the dawn 
like creation’s first morn, 

Here deep in the heart of the mountains the 

town-entombed soul is re-born. 
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WHEN APRIL COMES 


By BELLE WILLEY GUE 
WHEN April comes stern winter's wind® 


are still. 
The ice that held the singing rive® 
bound a 


Has loosed its hold. Beside the old stone mill § .. 
The folden daffodils again are found § .. 
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Desire In The South Seas 


The Chief Officer reported the fact 
to the Commander. 

“Why in Hell didn’t you get him over- 
board before we sailed?’’ That's what the 
Old Man asked. He shouted the question at 
the Chief Officer. It’s what the chief officer 
is for. in part,—to take the gaff. If the 
commander makes a mistake, the chief officer 
must shoulder it meekly. Of course, when 
the captain takes his last call, if at sea, the 
chief officer must handle the ship, that’s 
understood; but he doesn’t get much credit 
for his ability. Now the Old Man was riled 
and with some reason, too. 

We were just away from Los Angeles Har- 
bor and bound for the South Seas. The ship's 
name was Ronaleigh and as fine a steamer as 
crusied on the Pacific. 

[ went below to see the stowaway. He 
was a thin young man and I didn’t note any- 
thing about him likely to make him stow 


A STOWAWAY’'S on board, Sir!” 


away on a big steamship. He had been 
obliged to hide in the closet of a lady’s cabin, 
behind hastily-hung dresses. There didn’t 
sem to be anything particularly aggressive 
about him and the romantic was far from 
his thoughts I judged. He was just drab and 
thin and a mite mulish. But when I finally 
got him to talking, what with a package of 
cigarettes and the promise of some magazines, 
[ thought I found out something. 

“You escaped from an institution of some 
kind. didn’t you?’’ I asked. 

“Do you suppose I'd tell you. even if it 
were true?’’ he challenged. 

“Well, I'm your friend,’’ I reassured him. 
“If a penitentiary warden were after you, I 
wouldn't have anything to do with giving 
you up. But what is the idea? What are 
you hoping to do in the South Seas?” 

“Oh, I don’t know,’’ he replied, and there 
was a sing-song quality to his voice that 
carried me back to young days when I could 
smell the salt and the tar on the ropes and 
even the stink of the bilge-water and it was 


By BEN FIELD 


better than French perfume. ‘‘I'll take a 
chance. said he. ‘I'd rather sleep under a 
cocoanut tree than be imposed upon by so- 
ciety and batted around and no work to get 
anywhere.” 


“You're going to be a martyr?’’ I ques- 
tioned, ‘‘and induce a brown girl with red 
lips and naked limbs to give you sympathy? 
Is that it? Well, if you get a chance and 
need a little help let me know. Maybe the 
days of romance aren't all wiped off the slate 
after all; but don't feel too bitter if they 
make you peel potatoes and work hard. 
They've got to discourage the stowaway 
idea. you know, or they would have a dozen 
new ones every passage.” 


The next time I saw Johnny Duckworth 
was along about an hour before dark, near 
a coral bay at Muri, ten miles out from the 
little town of Avarua, Rarotonga Island. The 
natives, or better the citizens of Avarua, were 
giving us an entertainment with a umukai, 
and the women dancers and the men war 
dancers were at the height of their emotional 
abandonment to Rarotonga art. First we came 
upon two parallel lines of young women 
and girls in scant costume, about 20 in each 
line facing one another and some 15 feet 
apart. We walked between these welcoming, 
genuflexing females and looked on the most 
comely, voluptuous brown girls and women 
of perhaps the entire South Seas. The girl 
at the end of the line, whom we first en- 
countered as we came forward, was so very 
alluring that one involuntarily began think- 
ing of a permanent residence in the South 
Pacific. 


For a moment there was a pause in the 
sinuous dancing and in the delightful singing 
of the girls. As the native drums were si- 
lenced, [| stepped close to the particularly 
beautiful, red-lipped one: ‘‘May I take a snap 
shot of you?’’ I inquired, and put on the 
most engaging smile that a 50-year-old tour- 
ist can produce. 


“No, tank you,” she replied, “Johnny 
take my picture, he looking at me now, over 
there.” 

I turned in the direction she nodded. 
Johnny Duckworth sat under a cocoanut tree 
near by. ‘‘Hey there!"’ | shouted, “how'd 
you get out here?” 

The singing, dancing and hip-wriggling 
seemed to be over for the time being. Johnny 
sauntered over to where I stood with Luisa, 
the beautiful, brown-eyed Rarotongan. “‘Oh, 
it's you Mr. Gould!’ he exclaimed. as if 
he hadn't known all along. ‘‘well, I just slid 
overboard and swam for it. I couldn't stand 
being tied down by — ah, by trivial things. 
you know. They wouldn't let me set foot on 
land they asid. I had a nice, chummy time 
with a shark, too. He wanted to keep up 
with me and get ahead, maybe— my head, 
I guess.”’ 

Johnny looked foolish over his pun but 
Luisa went close to him and took his hand 
in a sort of proprietary way that said a lot. 
‘How you say, they wouldn't let you foot 
on land?’ she inquired. 

Johnny turned red and then white. ‘“Why. 
it was like this,"” he answered as he scowled 
at me: “I am the only one who can keep 
the books on board the ship, the accounts, 
you know, and they didn’t like to let me 
ashore for fear I would find a beautiful 
princess like you, I geuss, and not come 
back.” 

Luisa smiled with perfect satisfaction. 

“Don't you know they'll find you here 
and almost carry you on board again?” [ 
asked him diplomatically. 

“How can they do that?’ he returned 
cockily. “I say I'm a British citizen, don't 
you know.” 

‘So that’s how the land lies!’’ I exclaimed. 
“And you're going to marry this girl. I pre- 
sume?"’ In my heart there was something 
strange, —- jealousy. ‘““‘Why didn’t I have 
nothing in the world? Why wasn’t I a stow- 
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away? Why should I have to go home and 
drudge over real estate and stocks?”’ 

“Well,”’ Johnny remarked, “if you have 
three mats and a pareu cloth and a load of 
cocoanuts or bananas you can marry a girl 
down here. And Luisa’s the prettiest girl I 
ever saw!’ 

Luisa wriggled her hips and put a great, 
red hibiscus flower in Johnny's hair. 

The call came from the cruise manager for 
lunch. We were all to sit down and enjoy 
the boxes from the steamer and the umukai 
provided by the natives. ‘‘Johnny,’’ I said, 
“T'll bring you a lunch box and some fruit 
and roast pig.’ 

“Johnny, he eat with me,’ murmured 
Luisa, and her words came much like John- 
ny's Own, in a sing-song fashion that seemed 
to say the gods would provide and all John- 
ny had to do was to love Luisa and every- 
thing would be right. ‘I put him at top of 
table and look after him myself,’’ she said. 

I felt myself politely snubbed and went 
over to some of my white fellow-passengers. 
There were two spinsters from lowa and a 
white-haired man with sciatica. He was deaf, 
and | felt irritated. ‘“‘Hi!’’ he shouted at me, 
“this sweating is curing me. I think I'll stay 
and get me a native girl for housekeeper, 
—He, He, He!’’ 

The spinsters blshed and turned their faces 
away and giggled. 

“Try it!’ I retorted savagely. Then I 
proceeded calmly to eat poi and taru and 
roast dog and raw fish and seven other kinds 
of Rarotonga dishes and never turned a hair. 


After the umukai, cooled with ice water 
from the steamer and cocoanut milk from 
the laden trees all about, there were exhibi- 
tions and contests, and also a native drama 
of the very early times, put on by the brown 
girls and warriors. In one contest a youth 
ran nimbly up the 100 foot, slanting stem 
of a cocoanut tree and swiftly knocked down 
the ripe nuts. Then unerringly he slashed 
of the green palm branches which came float- 
ing down to the grassy sward like feathers 
of some great bird. As they reached the 
- ground, or even before, they were seized by 
native girls who then seated themselves on 
the gras sand proceeded with incredible swift- 
ness to construct articles and ornamental ob- 
jects from the leafy fiber. 


Luisa seemed to lead at this. Presently she 
was seated in barbaric fashion before us, her 
graceful, sinuous body bending and twisting 
with her work, her red lips and olive cheek 
and enlivening smile holding us entranced. 
Johnny stood back of the crowd seemingly 
indifferent. But I looked at this voluptuous 
triumph of flesh and blood there on the 
ground and then I saw the long, almost level, 
silken sand, yellowing away down to the 
green and blue ocean water. I noted the 
scattered pieces of coral on the warm sand, 
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the reef out beyond and boys fishing from the 
half-submerged rocks. My gaze followed the 
vivid, emerald-green canyons that melted up- 
ward to the mountains, cocoanut gemmed, 
palm kissed. 

Luisa made a trumpet like a cornucopia 
from palm leaf stirps. She put it to her lips 
and blew a winding note. She was savagely 
beautiful, glorious with passion. Johnny 
looked at her. ‘“Come here quick to me!’’ she 
called. 

Johnny walked over to her and looked 
down with an air of propietorship. ““This 
man here he fine,”’ she said. “‘He got liking 
for me in his heart. You tink something 
else!”’ 

‘(Look out, Johnny,’’ I remarked, you 
stowaway in this girl’s heart you've got to 
make good.’ Luisa observed me speculatively. 

“Stowaway?’’ she asked, ‘‘what you call 
that?”’ 

I looked up to see Johnny making violent 
motions behind Luisa’s back. “‘Oh,’’ I re- 
plied, ‘‘that is checking the cargo as it is 
stowed way in the ship's hold, you know.” 

“So, I see,’’ said Luisa. 

“Come kid, let’s take a walk down by 
the beach,”’ said Johnny. I watched them 
stroll away, hand in hand. And I wondered 
why I cared anything about it, one way or 
the other. The ship’s paper, South Seas’ 
News, had reported that morning that stocks 
I owned were looking up. Certainly the 
President and his group of advisers were 
bringing the country back to better condi- 
tions. Wasn't that enough for me? Hadn't 
I been striving for that, just a hope of that 
in fact, for months, almost years? 


I had met a few fine Englishmen at Raro- 
tonga. They were courteous and efficient, 
always actively engaged in and about the 
interests of New Zealand, to whom the 
Island belongs, and the British Empire. That 
is one thing travelers learn to appreciate, the 
world around, the Englishman and his King, 
—the King and his Englishmen. Mr. Wether- 
ing said to me that evening as we motored 
back to the landing: ‘‘We’re having a bit of 
a convention at Nukualofa, you know. The 
interests of England, New Zealand, Aus- 
tralia and the South Seas in general, and 
Rarotonga in particular.” 

““Yes?’’ I inquired, “‘what is it all about, 
what are you trying to do?”’ , 

‘“We are all concerned about the welfare of 
the Islanders, we want to act and legislate 
along lines that will be for their greatest 
benefit. You know an hundred years ago the 
white man injured the natives terribly. Now 
we want to make amends for that. But there 
is a movement among the natives to the end 
that they be allowed to sell their land. In 
most of the islands they cannot now sell, it 
remains in the family and passes from parents 
to children. That arrangment we believe is 
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for their greatest good. Salude, the Queen 
of Nukualofa, endorses it, but some of her 
subjects wish the law changed. Now this 
man Duckworth, what do you know about 
him? He is backing up the natives, you 
know, to insist on what he calls their rights.” 

“Duckworth, Duckworth?’’ I questioned. 
“I can’t place him.” 

“Why, I saw you talking with him back 
there at the umukai.”’ 

“Oh, to be sure,”” I 
worth, yes to be sure!" 

“He is getting the natives to send him to 
Nukualofa as a delegate to uphold their de- 
mands.”’ 

“Ah yes, certainly,’’ said I; “‘but really | 
do not know him well at all.”’ 

“But is he honest?’’ questioned Mr. Weth- 
ering. 

“Well,”’ I said, ‘I think he is active, really 
quite active.” 

So Johnny Duckworth, the stowaway, the 
potato peeler from California to the South 
Seas, was going to the Tongan Islands as a 
delegate to protect the rights of the natives. 
Much he cared for the natives or any of them, 
unless perhaps for Luisa. And I'd quite as 
soon he didn’t care for her. Oh, heck! What 
difference did it make to me? I'd just sit 
and watch the comedy. Johnny Duckworth 
seemed to have points a Ititle above potato- 
peeling. 

I climbed up the ship's stairs after a par- 
ticularly choppy small boat trip from the 
diminutive Rarotongan stone dock. Things 
are just a little primitive at Avarua, the open 
roadstead and the coral reef and the semi- 
jungle that comes down to the village. Maraes 
or heathen altars to gods are seen often 
throughout the Island and the graves of par- 
ents and loved ones are located in the front 
yards of the homes. | 

When I reached the deck I turned and 
looked back on the stairs. Johnny Duckworth 
was struggling upward, encumbered with 
various and sundry cocoanuts, bananas, gay 
cloths, fiber skirts and other devices of a 
happy. color-loving people. Behind him 
came Luisa, voluptuous, red-lipped, brown- 
eyed and with a movement of her young 
body that was pure rhythm. But between her 
beautiful eyes there was a new mark that, 
in all probability, Luisa had never known 
before. It was a frown, a furrow of worry. 

‘‘Mr. Gould, a wireless for you!’ My 
cabin steward spoke hurriedly, he seemed: to 
be pressed with his duties. Hurriedly, too, ! 
opened the envelope, but with no little difi- 
culty. It is a funny thing down in the South 
Seas how tight and secure envelopes and th 
like become sealed! You don’t have to seal 
them at all, the heat does that if, by th 
slightest chance, there is a little pressor 
brought to bear against the gummed flap. 
Glancing at the typed words, I stood dum 

[ Read further on page 86] 
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SHALL always count myself fortunate in 

having met Mark Twain when I was a 

boy.’ Franklin D. Roosevelt said at 
noon, Tuesday, December 5th, when I en- 
tered the Executive Office of the White House 
to present the Mark Twain Medal. The 
President was seated at his letter-and-docu- 
ment covered desk in the middle of the large 
oval office, the walls of which are decorated 
with colored prints of American clipper- 
ships. 

As soon as we had shaken hands the Presi- 
dent went on to tell me that as a lad about 
fve years old he was traveling through New 
England with his father. They stopped in 
Hartford one night, and the next morning 


humorist who was living in his celebrated 
house on Farmington Avenue. The great 
man with his snow-white hair, his white 
fannel suit, and his characteristic drawl, made 
a profound impression upon the little visitor, 
who forwith became a hero worshipper. Soon 
he was spelling out for himself the adventures 
of those immortal boys, Tom Sawyer, and 
Huck Finn, so that before entering Harvard 
College in 1900 he had read all of the Mas- 


ters works. 


In presenting the Gold Medal of the Inter- 
national Mark Twain Society to the Presi- 
dent. | stated that it was given in recognition 
of his great campaign speeches, and was ap- 


early made a pilgrimage to the home of the 


By CYRIL CLEMENS 


propriately inscribed, “Franklin R. Roosevelt, 
Great Orator.”’ 


“Your language, Your Excellency, is al- 
ways forceful. most understandable, yet at 
the same time touched with genius. 


In the course of his gracious thanks the 
President remarked that if people liked his 
choice of words and his oratorical style, it 
was largely due to his constant study of 
Mark Twain's works, which had influenced 
him more than those of any other author. 


When Mr. Roosevelt admired the work- 
manship of the medal, | informed him that 
it was executed in Paris by an expert crafts- 
man and that a few years before Mussolini 
had been presented with a smaller one. It 
interested Roosevelt to learn that the Head of 
Facism had sent a greeting to America de- 
scribing himself as ‘‘an old and great admirer 
of Mark Twain.”’ and as one who had read 
over half a dozen of the American's works in 
the original. 


“Once while I was visiting the British 
Museum,” continued the President, ‘I asked 
the Director to suggest a book that would 
give a vivid picture of the early English. ‘It 
is’ a coincidence,’ replied the Director, ‘but 
the best book that I can think of is by a 
fellow American of yours, one Mark Twain, 
and the book is the Connecticut Yankee.’ 


“Did you know, Mr. President,”’ this 
caused me to say, ‘that the slogan of your 
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Laughter And The New Deal 


FORTH coming book under title ‘Mark Twain and Mussolini’’ by Cyril Clemens, will be put out by the International Mark Twain 
Society, of Webster Groves, Missouri. Mr. Clemens is a frequent contributor to Overland Monthly, and Mark Twain, his famous 
glative, was one of the organizers of the magazine in 1868. 
Chapter VII of the book is entitled “Franklin D. Roosevelt,’’ excerpts from which are given below. 


administration, ‘the new deal,’ was first 
claimed by Mark Twain in the Connecticut 
Yankee?’ 

‘I am well aware of that,”’ answered the 
President, ‘for it was there that I obtained 
the phrase.”’ 

Besides stamps and nautical objects, the 
President mentioned that one of his favorite 
hobbies was collecting rare first editions, and 
that his collection contained many Twain 
items. Without a doubt Roosevelt is one of 
the most versatile men who has ever occupied 
the White House. : 

Nothing impressed me more about this 
truly great man than his delightful, infectious 
laugh. There is almost always a merry twin- 
kle lurking in fine blue eyes, and at every 
possible opportunity the twinkle becomes one 
of the winsomest smiles it has ever been my 
privilege to see on the face of any man. When 
I narrated how my father’s illness at Twain's 
hotel in London and the subsequent confus- 
ing by the press of the two Clemenses was the 
cause of the humorist’s most famous saying, 
“the report of my death is greatly exagger- 
ated,”’ the President laughed with the abandon 
of a carefree schoolboy. Like Abraham Lin- 
coln, Franklin D. Roosevelt is able to bear 
such tremendous burdens because he realizes 
the truth of old Josh Billings’ saying, 

“Genuine laughing is just as necessary for 
health and happiness as spring water is for 
trout.’ 


Loss of Speech 


By LANNIE HAYNES MARTIN 


With all of the multiplicity of new pro- 
fessions, why does not some one start a 
school for teaching the lost art of conversa- 
tion? People have almost forgotten how to 
talk. 

This is due to a variety of reasons. Most 
of us have heard so much twaddling inanity 
on the radio, and seen so much imbelity on 
the screen, that the spark plugs in our mental 
apparatus do not click. We lack proper 
stimuli. Then if we go to spend and even- 
ing with a group which might stimulate 
exchange of ideas, there is either an incessant, 


blatant radio, recitative monologist. a 
young lady who thinks she has a voice, 
and we waste our time, energy and hopes 
and go home, bored to death, irritable. and 
eventually become chronic pessimists. 

It might be said, today, that at least seven- 
ty-five percent of all public gatherings could 
be resolved into ‘‘rackets’’ of some sort or 
other. You are invited to an afternoon tea. 
Instead of a social gathering you find a group 
of people who are clutching at the fringe 
of the social fabric, and you sit and listen 
to how to make yourself beautiful and then 


some one tries to sell you a face cream. Or 
some other ‘guest’ tells you how inexpen- 
sively she buys her clothes, and so generous- 
ly offers to tell you where! 


And what is worse than all of this, we 
are becoming inately suspicious. Having been 
disillusioned about so many apparently inoc- 
uous propagandas, we suspect every one we 
meet, disbelieve everything we hear, which 
makes for social and mental anarchy and pro- 
hibits all genuine interchange of ideas. There 
can be no real conversation but honest con- 
versation. We are all interested in what the 
other person thinks. Even the most learned 
man can learn something from an illiterate 
thinker, and if we do not have a more gen- 
uine exchange of thought, the ability to 
think will atrophy. 
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Secret of Great Writing 


By CARLTON KENDALL 


REAT writing implies something 
G more than commercially successful 

writing. It implies that quality 
which brings the poetry of Shelley or the 
scientific treatises of Darwin into the cate- 
gory of literature. During his lifetime 
Shelley sold barely one hundred and fifty 
copies of his books while Darwin was forced 
to publish his most important work ‘The 
Origin of the Species,’’ at his own expense. 
So the great writer is not always the best 
paid writer. Yet money is the oil of life 
and even he who would do great writing 
cannot ignore it. 


In past ages the literary man was often 
unable to earn a decent stipend with his pen. 
Now, however, good literature brings a high 
enough financial return to keep a Poe or an 
Emerson in bread and typewriter ribbons 
even though they do not cater directly to 
popular tastes. Literary material of the first 
water is steadily advancing in earning ca- 
pacity, though even yet the writer of a light 
western story often receives more per word 
than the author of a finished essay or mono- 
graph demanding high scholarly attainments 
and years of study. Still today the difference 
between the writer of adequate words and the 
writer of adequate checks lies not in the 
respective rotundity of their paunches but 
in the divergent attitudes of their minds. 
The first strives for literary perfection; the 
second for stocks and bonds. To the literary 
man financial return comes incidentally, for 
his thought is not to please the public whose 
verdict decides the amount of his check but 
to please himself, to please that inward soul 
of him that cries for expression. Success to 
him means not five-figure contracts but sen- 
tences with rhythm, harmony, substance and 
clarity of thought. 


Each type of writing has its tricks and 
trade secrets and each should be judged quite 
apart and accorded respect and consideration. 


The ‘secret of successful contemporary 
commercial writing lies in studying the 
thoughts, emotions, ideals, problems and de- 


sires of the readers of popular magazines and 


supplying their literary needs accordingly. 


The fashions of popular writing change 
like the fashions of fish forks. The popular 
writer therefore must know his public’s 
tastes and keep up to date. Technically, his 
main requirements are plain, ‘‘snappy’’ style, 
swift moving action and a vocabulary of 
about 8,000 words. Too well polished, too 
well balanced sentences are a detriment to 
him in gaining access to certain magazines 
as is a vocabularly of over 13,000 words. 
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Readers who devour Elinor Glyn with om- 
nivorous greed would not read ten pages of 
Thomas Mann, for Mann’s style is too fin- 
ished and his action is not swift enough to 
suit them. The same is true of Harold Bell 
Wright and Walter Pater. Neither are to the 
other what Paris was to Menelaus. 


Great writing, on the other hand, is more 
difficult to analyze like the smile of Mona 
Lisa. Its secret lies not so much in the 
material world as in the 
spiritual world. 


The popular writer depends almost entire- 
ly on his physical senses for his material. 
That is to say, he draws his settings from 
his direct observations of the physical world 
about him, his characters from his friends 
and acquaintances, his plots from newspaper 
and club stories and other equally material 
sources and the emotivity which makes his 
creation a living, pulsing, passionate reality 
from the physical excitation of his glandu- 
lar and nervous systems. It is estimated that 
nearly eight percent of popular writers use 
stimulants of one kind or another to help 
them achieve a neurotic pitch. — 


But to the writer striving for literary per- 
fection, the physical sources tapped by his 
utilitarian contemporary are inadequate. 
Great literature is founded upon something 
else, something much less easy of access than 
merely recorded observations of the physical 
world; it lies not in the surface happenings 
of external man but in the mainsprings 
underlying those happenings. A hero hang- 
ing suspended over a cliff with the villian 
about to cut the rope and the heroine secure- 
ly tied to a bedpost does not in itself con- 
stitute great literature, for great literature 
depends upon the acute observations of its 
creator through his intelelctual and spiritual 
centers more than through his physical or- 
ganism. Therefore, until an artist rises to 
an awareness of the deeper impulses under- 
lying physical acts and of finding their origin 
in the pre-conscious realms of racial instinct, 
intellectual background and spiritual’ intui- 
tion he cannot produce great art. 


That ‘“‘effluvium’’ which is the secret of 
great writing is not found in the visual 
world. Great writing depends on two things: 
the philosophy of the writer and his per- 
fection of style. The second is an outgrowth 
of the first. Until a would-be litterateur 
develops his philosophy of life beyond a 
certain point, he can write neither masterful 
prose nor masterful poetry for he does not 
sense the underlying laws of stylistic expres- 
sion, the essential rythm of great art. This 


intellectual and 
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point of philosophic development is the point 
where he awakens to what Dr. Bucks calls 
“Cosmic Consciousness.”’ 


IS awakening is the result of an accumu. 

lation of electro-chemical forces acting 
upon the nervous system and marks a definite 
psychic change in the writer's life. It affects 
him in much the same manner that religions 
conversation affects the halitosis hundreds — 
it gives him a clearer glimpse of the great 
truths of the universe. However in most 
cases, of religious conversion, this glimpse is 
like a momentary flash; but in cosmic con- 
sciousness it is often sustained and gives a 
reservoir of truth upon which the author 
can draw. Great writing, therefore, is true 
writing and until one perceives truth, per- 
ceives a measure of cosmic reality, one can- 
not write greatly. 


This perception of cosmic reality may oe- 
cur while the individual is still a child or 
it may not come until the sunset of life. 
It depends primarily on the condition of 
the person's nervous system. This condition 
of the nervous system affects the behavior of 
the force operating through it. This force 
we call human consciousness and may be 
likened to an electrical charge. If it is in- 
tense, it gives the person keener perceptive 
and cognitive faculties. He can think clear- 
ly, sharply, deeply, quickly. His images are 
in what we term ‘‘lucids.’” These “‘lucids” 
are the images of genius. They are stippled 
with an accuracy of detail, a fineness of tech- 
nique communicable to other minds. But if 
the consciousness is not intense, the images 
formed are what Otto Weininger, the noted 
German psychologist, calls ‘‘henids.”’ 


Henid images comprise, perhaps, the bulk 
of the thought-pictures of the mass of hu- 
manity who possess only half-awakened 
minds and who are pushed through life like 
the tired shoppers in a subway crowd. Henid 
images are shadowy, general impressions lack- 
ing character and individuality. 

No writing can be considered literature, 
as that term is used, unless its author has 
risen above henid consciousness. Otherwise 
he is incapable of etching sensitive, vital, 
distinctive, true-life pictures which the the 
essence of superb writing. 


The henid mind betrays itself in written 
art through its hazy characterization, its in- 
definite description, its loose adjectives. “A 
beautiful young thing with light hair and 
blue eyes’’ illustrates a henid type of chat- 
acter description. To identify such a char 
acter from a group of Holland peasant girls 
would be an impossibility, for the character 
ization might apply to any one of a dozen. 
It is a description of a generalized type; not 
of a particularized individual like Peggoty 
or D’Artagen. Such an image may be com: 
pared to a sterioptican slide projected onto 
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the screen so that the details of the picture 
ye blurred, only the general masses being 
discernable. 

In the older forms of art, henid imagery 
does not succeed; but new and more bizarre 
forms frequently can sustain public interest 
for a time in spite of henid consciousness on 
the part of their creators. This is due to the 
echnical novelty of the newer forms which 
whnical novelty forms the focus of interest 
ather than does the underlying concept, 
which may be unworthy of even passing 
notice. As a new art advances, its standards 
srmount henid imagery so that the lesser 
onsciousnesses are constantly breaking away 
fom the maturing recognized forms of the 
new art and devising more and more bizarre 
techniques. 


* THE very newest forms of art, like 

prose-color poetry and Nth impressionism, 
are to be found the largest number of half- 
sewed minds whose owner's lack of tech- 
nical dexterity and intense consciousness de- 
bars them from succeeding in an old accepted 
utistic genre where competition with lucid 
minds is keener. In the new genre, they can 
cover their immaturity of conscious aware- 
ness With exoticism, neuroticism, sexoticism 
and other “‘oticisms,’’ replace anapests and 
amphribrachs with typographical rape and 
conceal anatomical atrocities by re-mixing 
the spectrum until flesh-tinted cows disport 
themselves beneath red-orange willows whose 
magenta branches cast Paris-green shadows 
on a wave-torn heliotrope brooklet. 
Compare Robert Browning's exquisite 
poem with the following published by Od- 
law Ladnek in a Paris newspaper: 


Springtime 

Morning 

7 a.m. 

Globules of dew on the hill-side; 

A meadow lark on the wing; 

Slimey snails on pink hawthorn; 

God in the terra-cotta heavens— 

The world revolves, well greased, 
on its axis. 


By this we do not mean to convey that 
all so called “‘Modernism”’ in art or literature 
is the production of henid minds. Far from 
it! Many fine, acute minds originate new 
styles of art often hailed as absurd at their 
frst appearance—like the music of Wagner 
or of Henry Cowell. Through the works 
of these, mew art becomes worthy the ut- 
most respect and serious consideration. But 
these mings are few and often recognition 
of the greatness and originality of their con- 
cepts is obscured by the antics of lesser minds 
utilizing sensational genres, miscalled “‘new 
art, as a means for easy publicity. 


True thought results in true speech: like- 
Wise in true writing—for writing is the 
hieroglyphics of speech. 


Unless the author's original vibration is 
strong enough to pass from his inner con- 
sciousness to the readers without losing 
too much of its vitality, it fails to recreate 
more than a dim, henid response in the 
latter and gives the reader no sharp feeling 
of delight or thrill. The effect may be com- 
pared to a defective dynamo incapable of 
charging a battery sufficiently to more than 
sluggishly turn over an electric motor to 
which it is later applied. In both cases, the 
intensity of the resultant reaction depends 
upon the intensity of the initial stimulus. 


By the intensity of this vibratory response 
on the part of the reader, one measures the 
intensity of the writing; by its profundity 
the author's profundity; by its intellectual 
force, the author's intellectual force. There- 
fore, the result, baring defective transmitting 
apparatus, depends on the quality and in- 
tensity of the inital vibration. If it is strong 
the coefficient of friction becomes negligible. 
If it is weak, by no known law of physics 
can its effect on the reader's conscious centers 
be other than diminished. 


The source of man’s higher vibrations 
lies outside the physical realm and no writer 
who has not experienced cosmic conscious- 
ness can tap that vast reservoir of divine 
vibratory potential communicable’ only 
through his spiritual and mental bodies. Un- 
able to tap this reservoir, he is unable to 
awaken, in his inner consciousness, those in- 
tense, poignant, sempiternal vibrations whose 
impulses transferred to paper we call ‘‘im- 
mortal literature.”’ 

Therefore, until a writer understands more 
of the origin of this vibratory activity in 
his brain and nervous system and the laws 
governing its stimulation and manifestation, 
he can never hope to surmount mediocrity. 


In conclusion, we might say, with due 
respect to the achievements of both, that the 
hack writer writes with his pen and the 
literary man with his soul. This perhaps, if 
anything, is the secret of great writing. 


A LOYAL FRIEND 


I have a friend who waits for me! 

Who watches all day long to see 

My coming. Yet. if I be late, 

Does not complain, nor elevate 

An eyebrow at the old town clock, 

As if my tardiness to mock 

I have a friend whose soul is free 

From fear, suspicion, jealousy. 

Whose strength and courage strengthen me. 
Whose calm assurance seems to say: 
“Why doubt, hate, hurry? Live today!” 
I have a friend who trusts in me; 

A brave. far-seeing, truthful tree! 


LANNIE HAYNES MARTIN. 


NO EXCUSE FOR POVERTY 
IN CALIFORNIA 


By UPTON SINCLAIR 


California — a land of plenty, a land of 
sunshine, rich it its agricultural and mineral 
resources, abounding in all the good things 
that should make it possible for millions of 
people to live peaceably and contentedly. Yet 
in this land we have hunger. starvation, un- 
employment and misery. 

Los Angeles county is known throughout 
the world to be the richest agricultural dis- 
trict in the whole United States: yet here 
290.000 people are depending for their exist- 
ence upon public charity. 

What is more: There really is no good 
reason for the existence of this condition. 

I am telling the people of California to- 
day that we should take our idle people and 
put them on our idle land and into our idle 
factories so that they may produce for them- 
selves. 

Unless we follow this course. it is my 
belief that we shall never be able to lift our- 
selves out of the present depression. 

Recently. in announcing myself as a candi- 
date for nomination for governor of this 
State on the Democratic ticket, I said that [ 
had only one motive — to End Poverty In 
California. A few days ago a noted political 
leader here stated that ° . the great Peace- 
maker himself could not end poverty in this 
state.’ 

I challenge this statement. and [ shall con- 
tinue to challenge it so long as a single 
human being is alive upon this earth. 


High Gear 


State Highway All the Way 


Fer Information and KReservations 
ARROWHEAD LAKE CORP. 
725 Seuth Spring Street 
Los Angeles, California 
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Into the Known-Unknown or is 
Poetry Reflection in Its Essence? 


By LORENA M. GARY 


OETRY is more than a grand inspiration 
p brought to earth by magic transcription! 

To one who is easily lifted by sudden 
impressions it may seem to be a “‘heavenly 
gift’’; it may appear ‘‘ethereal and inexplic- 
able:’’ it may suggest ‘‘divine light’’ suddenly 
shining through the human soul and reflected 
to a printed page. Such views are delusive 
and they confuse the reader who holds them, 
for he sees images which are presented by the 
poem as coming directly and spontaneously, 
—perfectly executed, to the poet from the 
abstract. As he reads the sonnet “On West- 
minster Bridge,"’ he may even see Words- 
worth standing at dawn with notebook and 
pencil in hand recording the majesty and 
splendor of the sleeping city as it lies before 
him in the serenity and stillness of early 
morning; as he reads ‘‘Hushed be the Camps 
Today,’’ it may seem that Walt Whitman 
is overlooking a calm and battle-scarred field 
with soldiers encamped on either side, over 
which the hush of death has fallen because 
the great leader is lying in state at Washing- 
ton. As the poet contemplates the scene he 
writes the immortal lines: 

*‘No more for him life’s stormy conflicts, 

Nor victory nor defeat—no more time's 
dark events, 

Charging like ceaseless clouds across the 
sky.”’ 

Or it may appear that Robert Frost is out 
at his boyhood home, sitting under a tree 
dreaming of the old days as he watches— 

‘the birches bend to left and right 

Across the lines of straighter darker 
trees.”” $2 
and as he looks he writes the poem, Birches! 

If one allowed his impressions to carry 
him away with the poet, without taking 
thought of how the poem gets itself written, 
it might be easy to believe that poetry is a 
divinely inspired art, and that all the poet 
has to do is to live in a beautiful experience 
or receive a sublime inspiration in order to 
have his hand record automatically the vision 
or the picture as it comes to him. Upon 
careful consideration, however, the .more 
thoughtful reader will see that this is but a 
superficial view of what actually takes place 
when a great poem comes down to mankind 
in words arranged in a definite way upon a 
page. 

A little investigation into the history of 
how poems were written reveals that although 
poetry may be ‘the spontaneous overflow of 
powerful feelings,’ as Wordsworth has pointed 
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out, it takes its origin from emotions re- 
membered in tranquility. To illustrate this, 
one may go back to the poems mentioned 
above. On Westminster Bridge was written 
in France some time after the day on which 
the poet had left London,*3 and, as he said, 
in accordance with the practice of ‘‘recollec- 
tion in tranquility."’ Does the knowledge of 
that fact lessen the enjoyment we find in the 
poem? Does it make Whitman’s Hushed be 
the Camp Today any less sincere when we 
realize that it was created May 4, 1865, 
after the armies were disbanded and the camps 
were broken up?*4 More than this, does it 
detract from the mood when we know that 
the poem was written in a cluttered, un- 
carpeted, upstairs room in a dreary-looking 
little house on Mickle Street in the sordid, 
monotonous tenement district of Camden, 
New Jersey?*5 Again, in Mountain Inter- 
vals, we find that Robert Frost is reliving his 
boyhood days spent among the hills of New 
England many years after he has seen “‘the 
birches bend from left to right,’’ and because 
he has grown temporarity tired of the world, 
he dwells in recollection: 

“It’s when I’m weary of considerations, 
And life is too much a pathless wood 
Where your face burns and tickles with the 

cobwebs 

Broken across it, and one eye is weeping 

From a twig’s having lashed across it open. 

I'd like to get away from earth awhile 

And then come back to it and begin over.”’ 

Surely this is poetry ‘‘recollected in tran- 
quillity,’’ but it is not seized from the infi- 
nite and recorded instantaneously as it comes 
to the poet! 

There is no doubt about the presence of 
inspiration in poetry but whence it comes and 
how it is recorded involve an entirely differ- 
ent modus operandi. The inspiration must 
come; the soul of the poet must be moved; 
it must soar into what Frederick Clark 
Prescott calls the ‘““known-unknown,’’*6 or 
the poet must experience what he calls the 
“unconscious operation’’ of the mind.*7 
Shelley has another way of saying this: 
‘Poetry acts in a divine and unapprehended 
manner, beyond and above consciousness.” 


Amy Lowell, in her last and greatest work, 
The Life of John Keats, summarized the 
theories and notions about ‘“‘poetic creations’ 
in the following quotation: ‘Poetry is sel- 
dom written in the midst of action or a 
state of being: reflection is its essence. It is 
the perfume of something which has been, 
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but is not; as remembrance and a hope, but 
a fact no longer.’’"*8 There are many poems 
which seem to represent Miss Lowell's theory 
and many which show her reason for saying 
that poetry is seldom written in the midst of 
action. There are exceptions allowed by the 
use of the word seldom—that is if we may 
be allowed to believe what the poets them- 


selves have said about their creations. One 


outstanding illustration of this is afforded by 
Tennyson's Break, Break, Break, which was 
written immediately after Arthur Hallam’s 
death in 1833. Of its composition Tennyson 
said, “‘It was made in a Lincolnshire lane at 
five o'clock in the morning between the 
blossoming hedges." This poem may show 
more of the reflection and less of the spon- 
taneous transcription than do some of the 
other exceptions. It shows, too, ‘‘remem- 
brance,’’ ‘‘a fact no longer’’: 


‘And the stately ships go on 
To their haven under the hill; 
But O for the touch of a vanished hand, 
And the sound of a voice that is still.” 


Odes, lyrics, elegies! and shorter poems 
furnish some evidences that at times, in rare 
cases, poetry has been written in the midst 
of action or a state of being. Perhaps it 
would be more exact to say that these few 
poems have been created or conceived in the 
midst of action, and written down afterwards 
in the very words which came to the poet. 
Many hymns have been written in this way. 
The best known and undoubtedly the one 
of highest spiritual quality is ‘“‘Lead Kindly 
Light,”’ written by Newman at sea, during 
a terrific storm, June 16, 1833. Every line 
shows the faith ‘‘amid the encircling gloom” 
faith that the Power which had kept the poet 
so long would still lead on — 


— ‘‘o’er crag and torrent, till 
The night is gone.”’ 


Our national anthem is said to have been 
written in this same way, and although it 
does not have the high poetic quality of 
Lead Kindly Light, it may be considered as 
one of the few American poems written in 
the “‘state of being.’’ It is clear, after con- 
sidering these poems and hymns, that Amy 
Lowell was careful in discriminations of 
words in her short exposition about poetry. 
Had she said, ‘Poetry is never written in the 
midst of action or state of being,’’ the state- 
ment would have been false. She said, ‘Poetry 
is seldom written in the midst of action,” 
and the truth shines forth. There are many 
poems, however, which because of length, 
time, mood, or subject could not have been 
written in the midst of action. The narra- 
tive poem needs deliberate planning and or- 
ganization before the words are set down on 
paper. Edgar Allen Poe has shown this most 
clearly in his essay ‘“The Philosophy of 
Composition’’ (sometimes called ‘‘How | 
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The time element enters into poetic ex- 
pression, too. It is ‘‘a perfume of something 
that has been, but is not."’ When we say 
this, how quickly a multitude of poems 
come to our mind. “In Memoriam” (Ten- 
syson), “Ihe Lost Leader’ (Browning), 
“After Sunset’’ (Meredith), ‘It’s Lilac Time 
in London” “‘Noyes), and one might go on 
indefinitely finding poems in which there is 
“s perfume of something that has been, but 
is not; a remembrance — but a fact no 
longer.” 

Three well known poems illustrate the 
word hope as it is used by Miss Lowell. 
These poems are about a universal subject, 
death, and each shows the poet's — ‘‘looking 
forward’ with hope based upon meditation, 
faith, and long experience. The most peace- 
ful mood predominates Tennyson's ‘Crossing 
the Bar’’ —— written three years before his 
death, and seems to be a perfect example of 
“reflection in essence’’ —- a “‘hope’’ which 
gives the poet reflection! A few lines from 
the poem will show how the elements are 
blended into what Miss Lowell would call 
pure art: 

“Sunset and evening star 
And one clear call for me! 
* * * 
Twilight and evening bell 
And after that the dark’ 
* * * 
—and then hope — 
“For though from out our bourne 
of time and place 
The flood may bear me far. 
I hope to see my pilot face to face 
When I have crossed the bar.” 
(1889) 

How calm, peaceful, serene is this mani- 
festation of hope and faith! 

Compare this with Robert Browning's 
“cheery word”’ about the problem of death: 
“At midnight in the silence of the sleep- 

time 

When you set your fancies free, 

Will they pass to where—by death, fools 

think imprisoned— 

Low he lies who once so loved you, whom 

you loved so, — 

—Pity me? 

* * 

One who never turned his back but 

marched breast forward, 

Never doubted, clouds would break. 

Never dreamed, though right were worsted, 

wrong would triumph 

Held we fall to rise, are baffled to fight 

better, 

Sleep to wake. 


No, at noon day in the bustle of man’s 
worktime 

Greet the unseen with a cheer! 

Bid him forward, breast and back as either 
should be, 


‘Strive and thrive!’ cry ‘Speed, fight on, 
forever 
There is here!" 
(1890) 
In this poem there is almost a military 
spirit in its certainty and hope of the here- 
after! From this courageous assurance of the 
future, turn to Walt Whitman's adventurous 
wondering about ‘“‘whispers of heavenly 
death”: 
““Darest thou now O soul, 
Walk out with me toward the unknown 
region,” 
“Where neither ground is for geet nor any 
path to follow?’ 
+ * * 


“I know it not O soul, 

Nor dost thou, all is blank before us. 

All waits undream'd of in that region, 
that inaccessible land, 

Till when the ties loosen, 

All but the ties eternal, Time and Space, 

Nor darkness, gravitation, sense, nor any 
hounds hounding us 

Then we burst forth. we float. 

In Time and Space O soul, prepared for 
them, 

Equal, equipt at last, (O joy! O fruit of 

All!) them to fulfill O soul.”’ (1881) 


So much for the poems which reflect “‘a 
hope, but a fact no longer.’ These few illus- 
trations, chosen from innumerable poems 
which suggest the same process of creation, 
confirm Amy Lowell's statement that poetry 
is seldom written in the midst of an action 
or a state of being: that reflection is its 
essence; that it is the perfume of something 
which has been but is not; a remembrance 
and a hope, but a fact no longer. 


In the creation of anything which is to 
be called literature as the ages pass, whether 
it be inspired poetry or masterful prose, the 
task is difficult and laborious. Just so much 
hard work as a writer will put upon his 
work, just so much higher will be his art! 
If he neglects a line, a phrase, or even a 
word, his work diminishes in value. Leslie 
Stevens says: ‘“‘Whatever native gifts he (the 
writer) may have — nothing but constant 
hard and even painful work can do them 
justice.” 


In creative writing, especially poetry, we 
are constantly going back to reflection in its 
essence. We detect a perfume of something 
which has been but is not; we seek to pen- 
etrate the ‘“‘unconscious operation,’ and our 
goal is reached only in the ‘known un- 
known.’ We sense the overtones divined by 
the ear but not heard by it: “‘the emotional 
aura’ of fact, the image, the action—the 
remembrance and the hope! This is the cre- 
ative power which sweeps us out of the real 
into the infinite: out of our selves into the 
unremittent current of human life! Power 
to transcribe the vision of the infinite is for 
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a few. These few give to the world the 
greatest poetry. 


. 285, Leaves of Grass. Holloway Ed. 
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*2. p. 86, Tendencies in Modern American 
Poetry, Amy Lowell. 

*3. p. 69, A Book of English Literature, 
Vol. Il, Snyder & Martin. 

*4. p. 284, Leaves of Grass. 

*5. p. 83, “Walt Whitman,’’—Sir Edmund 
Grosse, Modern Eng. Essays. 

*6. p. 75, The Poetic Mind. 

*7. p. 109, Ibid. 

*8. p. 169, Volume 2. 

*9. p. 591, A Book of English Literature, 


Snyder and Martin. 


A\nnouncment 


The Outwest and Overland 
Monthly will publish short 
articles by famous people who 
will state their diversified, and 
some times, conflicting points of 
view. This month Upton Sin- 
clair sets forth some of his polit- 
ical opinions. This magazine 
will be merely an open forum, 
and does not stand sponsor for 
the various statements made. 

Next month Helen Matthe- 
son Laughlin, Dean of Women 
of U.C.L.A., will discuss “Are 
College Girls Giddier Than 
Their Grandmothers?”’ 

Also Alma Woolwine Gravel 
will tell ““Why A Society Wom- 
an Turned Hotel Keeper.” 


Book Binding 


Artistic and Serviceable 
Bindings for All Purposes 
Home — Library 
Office — School 
Old Books Renewed 
Specializing in De Luxe Bindings 
for Rare and Valuable Volumes 


Magazines and Bulletins Made | 
Permanent for Ready 
Reference | 


EARLE A. GRAY 
1220 Maple Avenue 
Los Angeles, California 


Telephone PRospect 0396 
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The Emergency Educational Program 


ment. Such person must be a graduate of a 
high school and have had at least three years 
of college, or training and experience that 
may be accepted in lieu of the latter. The 
registrant indicates preference and lists the 
lines of work he is qualified to teach. The 
teacher is allotted a certain number of teach- 
ing hours per week with compensation 
ranging from $16.00 to $25.00 per week. 
The hourly rate is determined by the pre- 
vailing rate of pay for teachers in the com- 
munity in which the adult classes are held. 
A minimum attendance in a class is required; 
(In California, a minimum of ten.) 


' Federal funds may be used in the pay- 
ment of salaries only. The room or building 
for the work is furnished by the community. 
Where furniture, equipment, books or sup- 
plies are necessary, such must be furnished 
by the community, school, society or organ- 
ization sponsoring the class or project, or by 
the teachers themselves. 


| OCAL school authorities may determine 

the need for instruction in a given “‘pro- 
ject."’ (Approval of projects in California 
lies with Mr. Travers, whose office is in Los 
Angeles.) Typical projects are: Training of 
illiterate adults in reading and writing Eng- 
lish: Trade and Industrial Education; Home 
making: Business and Commercial Educa- 
tion: Agricultural Education; Social-Civic 
Education. There are, also, projects in Gen- 
eral Education including languages, science, 
etc.; and Avocational Education which com- 
prehends training in the use of leisure and 
the enrichment of adult life. It will be 
readily appreciated that under the various 
project heads many different classes are held 
and subjects taught. The Social-Civic group 
furnishes an example. This project includes 
Americanization, economics, current events, 
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etc. Homemaking covers sewing, cooking, 
design as applied in the home, dietetics. 
Recreation in all its phases is included under 
Health and Physical Education for both men 
and women. Clerical lines, bookkeeping, 
typing, stenography are typical studies under 
Business Education. Americanization holds 
a prominent place and Music, Drama, Art, 
Short Story writing and other literary 
courses are given, both in their techniques 
and on the avocational or recreational side. 


Recently there have been authorized pro- 
jects in Nursery School Education for chil- 
dren up to the Kindergarten age. Parental 
education is carried on in many centers. 


Another development of far reaching im- 
portance is the organization of Community 
Center Forums in which are presented and 
discussed public questions and matters of 
community and general interest. Leaders are 
persons of ‘‘recognized scholarship with a 
record of active participation in public af- 
fairs.”’ 


THE OFFICE of Education, Department 

of the Interior, with Dr. George F. Zook 
as Commissioner, is performing a notable 
service in this emergency. Initiative and ag- 
gressiveness in the Recovery Program have 
marked the administration of Dr. Zook from 
the beginning. The country is fortunate in 


having in the Office of Education at Wash- . 


ington; as specialist in adult education and 
Chief of the Service Division, Dr. Lewis R. 
Alderman, who made a notable contribution 
overseas as a member of the Occupational 
Direction Commission, and later became Di- 
rector of Education in the U. S. Navy. 


The plans recently sent out by the Office 
of Education governing Registration, Guid- 
ance and Counseling are most significant. 
Diagnosis and placement, whether in voca- 


AUTOMOBILE CLUB 


The First Annual Camping and Outing 
Equipment Show of the Automobile Club of 
Southern California will be given on April 
21st, from 1 p.m. until 10 p.m., and from 
10 a.m. until 10 p.m., April 22d, at the 
Club’s Headquarters Offices on Adams and 
Figueroa Streets. The public is cordially in- 
vited to attend. Outdoor enthusiasts will find 
a vividly interesting display of everything 
connected with recreation in the out-of-doors. 
The very latest in all kinds of equipment. 
Approximately 45 exhibitors will be repre- 
sented. Admission free. 


tional, educational or avocational lines, jg 
increasingly essential in our complex life. 


N SUMMARY it may be said that the 

first objective in this Emergency Educa. 
tional program is to secure employment for 
needy and unemployed teachers. This ac- 
complished, educational standards should be 
aimed at. Satisfactory educational results can 
come only after thorough organization and 
with opportunities for supervision on the 
job. Because of the emergency, a teacher may 
find herself at work upon a project for 
which she is less well fitted than for some 
other. Now enters the third element in the 
equation, and in the final analysis the most 
important looking toward the development 
of an effective, nation-wide system of adult 
education—adjustment of the teacher to the 
position through diagnosis, counseling and 
placement. Only as this is accomplished can 
there be. real progress made on the ultimate 
adjustment of those who profit by the instruc- 
tion. In the new social order, abilities and 
capacities, must, through wise counseling and 
direction, mesh with desires and satisfactions, 

The results to flow from the successful 
carrying out of the Emergency Educational 
Program can not at this time be measured. 
Adult education is but in its beginnings, 
The close observer and experienced Admin- 
istrator who surveys the work critically and 
sympathetically, is astonished that so much 
has been accomplished in so short a time 
and with the comparatively small outlay of 
funds. With needy and worthy teachers at 
work in classes participated in by enthusi- 
astic adults unable to pay for instruction 
elsewhere, there is at once set up a nation- 
wide continuation school, the implications 
of which it is now impossible to measure. 
With organization, sympathy and _ wise 
leadership, significant results may be attained. 


SEA SHELL or Shunk, 15 inches right 
side. Lucky. Sounds ‘“‘Aoum.” 
Open to offers. B. Ponohaji, Wim- 
bridge Bldg., Bombay, India 


AUTHORSHIP 


Professional training in the pierre and prac 

tice of creative | lead 
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ROM Oregon and The Rose City of Port- 

land comes the report of the passing to the 
Beyond of a distinguished citizen of the 
Northwest, Colonel E. Hofer. 


Colonel Hofer was what is often described 
3s a self-made man. Coming to the West at 
an early age, he devoted himself to making 
a place in the commercial upbuilding of 
Oregon. Newspaper work appealed to him 
and. before many years, he was actively en- 
gaged in this profession. For more than 20 
years he edited and published a newspaper 
in the Capital City, Salem. 


The writer of this article visited him in 
1925 at his beautiful home in Salem and 
there met his charming wife and his sons 
and grandchildren. This acquaintance rip- 
ened into friendship. It was invariable,. I 
believe, that to meet Colonel Hofer was to 
become his friend. And of friends he had a 
very great number throughout Western 
America and many in the Eastern states. It 
will be recalled by a host of these friends 
how he loved to be driven in his great Pack- 
ard automobile up and down the Northwest 
and further into far places. He was a most 
genial. kindly and vital man. 


The Literary West 


This writer accompanied Colonel Hofer to 
Seattle in 1925 as a guest and on the mission 
of founding The League of Western Writers. 
With a number of literary friends as co- 
workers, Colonel Hofer took the first steps 
and called The Parliament of Letters in 
Seattle, which resulted in the creating of the 
present League of Western Writers. Colonel 
Hofer was its first President and continued 
as its President Emeritus to the time of his 
passing. He was actively associated with the 
first several annual conventions of this organ- 
ization in Seattle, Portland, San Francisco 
and other cities. For several years he edited 
and published the Lariat, a literary magazine, 
which specialized in assisting young poets and 
authors. He and his two sons have for years 
been editors of a national manufacturers 
magazine. For some time past their homes 
and the place of publication of their maga- 
zine have been in Portland, Oregon. Colonel 
Hofer’s widow survives him. 

BEN FIELD. 


SHELTER OF SONG is a sweet little 
verse volume by Elizabeth Voss and the lines 
as well as the binding are appelaing and 
daity; $1.50. 


[ Read further on page 86 ]} 
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ONLY | TICKET 


now required for a 
Compartment 


to 
San Francisco or Portland 


SINGLE occupancy of a compartment, 
which formerly required a ticket and a 
half, now requtres only one rail ticket. In 
addition, the cost of a compartment to 


San Francisco has been reduced from 
$12.75 to $8.50. Similar reduction to 
Portland.T hese savings combined with 
recent rail fare cuts bring compartment- 
travel costs to a new all-time low. 


Pullman fare for a single bedroom or 
private section between Los Angeles and 
San Francisco bas been cut to only $5.40. 


Southern 
Pacific 


H. P. MONAHAN, Gen. Pass. Agent 


Desire In The South Seas 


[ Continued from page 78 ] 


founded: ‘‘Return immediately stop your 
profits on stocks one quarter million dollars 
stop you just elected president of company.”’ 

This intriguing information stared up at 
me from a yellow slip of paper. Everything 
is moveing quickly and more quickly on this 
old earth. I saw the message had been de- 
livered before it started, which is a state of 
affairs unique. It has been explained to me 
as caused or brought about by the shape of 
the earth and by reason of the fact that we 
had been steaming westward for quite a time. 
I tried to explain it to Luisa that very even- 
ing, using a cocoanut to represent the earth, 
but she claimed I[ was talking foolish, as she 
calls it, and certain important and happy re- 
sults followed. 

As if the thought of haste precipitated ac- 
tion, I was just then struck and shouldered 
by a mass of naked arms and breasts of native 
men. Browned men swarmed onto the deck. 
‘Where is he?’’ some of them shouted in 
good American. Language violent for these 
peace-loving men was hurled by others. I did 
not doubt that something more emphatic was 
being voiced in the Rarotongan tongue. 
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on the other shoulder, 


As I was endeavoring to keep my feet in 
the jostling crowd, a soft hand seized mine 
and I[ found myself pulled to sanctuary 
around the corner of the cabin. Luisa looked 
up at me. ‘“You need somebody to look you 
after!’’ she said in stilted and somewhat back- 
hand language. 

Without warning I was struck violently 
the one the crowd 
of natives had not yet physically accused. 
Luisa was struck too and she gurgled in an 
exasperated manner. I put my arm about her 
then. Johnny Duckworth, who had collided 
with us, whispered in a frenzied manner: 
“Get me hid, Mr. Gould, quick! The natives 
are after me! They don’t understand and 
they will do things to me!” 

“What don’t they understand?’’ I asked 
deliberately. 

“Oh, everything! I am going to help them 
a lot but they don’t get the idea,—that 
Englishman has told them wrong. Help me, 
Luisa, hide me quick!”’ 

“You said you get a nice cabin for us, 
you said bride cabin.’’ Accusation and indig- 
nation were in her voice. 

“Twill, Luisa, I will sure, but hide me 
quick!”’ 

“You will not get cabin, you no do any- 
thing! You just a Johnny Jump Up!” Luisa 
replied. 

I smiled broadly at this. Where did Luisa 
get hold of that expression? ‘See here,’’ I 
questioned her, “‘have you married Johnny?”’ 

‘“‘Not on your life!’’ she exclaimed in good 
American slang. 

“Well, have you two been indiscreet?’’ I 
paused aghast at what I had asked. 

“You bet your life, not!’’ sang Luisa. “I 
hit Johnny on the head.”’ 


There was a rush of brown bodies from 
around the corner of the cabin. Hands reached 
out for Johnny Duckworth, the delegate to 
the convention at Nukualofa. But the hands 
did not contact that elusive individual. He 
gazed distractedly at Luisa for a second, just 
as she was reciting in a sing-song voice: “‘Mr. 
Gould, he got big love for me in his heart. 
He get bride cabin for us I sure.”’ 

Then Johnny went over the rail. 

Hand in hand Luisa and I watched him as 
he swam toward the distant shore and the 
cocoanut trees and the bananas of Rarotonga. 


Literary West 
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‘HERE has come to my desk a large volume 

of 726 pages, entitled Authors Today and 
Yesterday, a Biographical and Autobiograph- 
ical Guide to Modern World Literature, by 
Stanley J. Kunitz. This is a pretentious 
work, following and _ succeeding Living 
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MOST CONVENIENT 


Hotel in Hollywood 
$2.50 up, Single 
$3.00 up, Double 

Special weekly and monthly rates 


The Plaza is near every- 
thing to see and doin 
Hollywood. Ideal for bus- 
iness or pleasure. 


Every room has private 
dressing room, bath and 
shower. Beds “built for 
rest.” Every modern con- 
venience. Fine foods at 
reasonable prices. Conven- 
ient parking for your car. 

Chas. Danziger, Mgr. 
Eugene “tern, Pres. 

The “Doorw vy of Hospitality” 

Vine at H. \ywood Blvd. 
HOLLYWOOD 


Authors published in 1931 by the same 
author. 

It is considerably more than any Who's 
Who or Blue Book that I have seen, being 
international in socpe and very full in human 
interest. Most of the authors have told their 
own stories, life stories, and these are charac- 
terized by intimate recitals of the lives of 
men and women who have stamped their 
individuality and opinion and mode of ex- 
pression and genius on the literary world. 
There are 320 of -such enlightening, heart 
stories of the writers of the 20th century, 
that is authors whose works have been pub- 
lished, generally speaking, since the yeat 
1900. If you read and study this remark- 
able volume for a time you begin to feel all 
of these fine, wonderful people are membess 
of a big family and that you, yourself, area 
blood relation,—knowing them all, loving 
them, admiring and having them with you 
in the house, on the book shelf or the library 
table. There is a fine photograph of each 
author and his or her story is from four to 
seven columns long, really quite a heart and 
brain delineation of character and adventure 
and achievement. I wanted more of the inti 
mate life facts concerning Charles B. Nord- 
hoff. I mention this just as an instance. So 
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| turned to his life story and his excellent 
picture. There they were, both admirable,— 
quite what I desired and required. You see 
| had but just returned from the South Seas, 
Tahati and Papeete. I had met Mrs. James 
Norman Hall at a great public evening in 
Papeete and we had talked of the Mutiny 
on the Bounty; Men Against the Sea and the 
other books of these two authors, Hall and 
Nordhoff. BEN FIELD. 

AUTHORS TODAY AND YESTER- 
DAY, by Stanley J. Kunitz, The H. W. 
Wilson Co, 960 University Ave., New York; 
$5.00. 


| pei HARRISON of New York keeps 
on publishing State poetry books and 
also many books of individual poems of 
authors. Ohio Poets, just out, is a very com- 
mendable volume of 90 contemporary poets. 
There is a foreword by George Elliston. It 
is interesting to note that but 12 of these 
authors are men, all the other 78 being 
women or young girls. What are we coming 
to regarding sex in poetry? Sex in the poems 
is a common thing, too common; but here 
is a sex question concerning the authors. 
Who will answer it? Henry Harrison, per- 
haps. But Ohio Poets is an admirable col- 
lection. $2.00 the copy. BEN FIELD. 


DREAMERS’ GOLD 


A BEAUTIFUL white poetry book with 

gilded entitling and initialing is Dream- 

ers’ Gold by Lawrence Emerson Nelson of 

The University of Redlands, Redlands, Calif. 

The theme poem is short but vital and 
beautiful : 

“But nothing else than dreamers’ gold 

can serve our deeper need’’ 
are the last lines. 

“I Stroll Among My Roses’’ is a delicately 
beautiful flower poem that would do honor 
to any collection. 

“Battle Primeval’’ is a strong, unusual 
presentation of the Frost King and the orch- 
ardist, the valley and high Mt. San Gorgonia, 
their viewpoints. 

Beauty is the substance of this little vol- 
ume! 

Dreamers’ Gold by Lawrence Emerson Nel- 
son, University of Redlands, Redlands, Calif. 

BEN FIELD. 


COIN COLLECTORS request our LISTS and ORDER 
FORM, 3c.; Transportation Token List, 10c.; Auction 
Catalogue of Rare Coins, 10c.; Lincoln’s Saloon 
License in Antique Frame, 75c. One Year’s Subecri 

tion to Home-Hobbiest Magazine, a Quaterly for all 


_ Hobby Collectors, 50c. 


KOIN-X-CHANGE, 0-35 S. Dearborn St. 
Chicago, Ill. 


SAN FR. NCI CC 


Visitors to San 
Francisco will find the 
Manx a very conveni- 
ent and enjoyable stop- 
ping place, with every 
downtown attraction 
right at hand. If you 
try it once you will 


come again. 


The city’s life moves from all directions .. . 
O'Farrell, where The Manx entertains celebrities and visitors from 
all over the world! 


From the Entrance of the Manx 


Come in from the city’s activity Se 
through the handsome lobby to your 
quiet, beautifully appointed room. Here 
you rest, relax in perfect comfort. 


Fresh From the Decorator's Touch! 
Painters, decorators have been busy giving 
a new, brighter face to California’s 


s hotel . 
tality friendly atmosphere! 
Without bath—+single 
Without bath—double $2.00-$2.50 


With bath—+single 
With bath—double 


nora “~7 


POWELL at OFARRELL—SAN FRANCISCO 


and meets at Powell and 


known for true hospi- 


Moderate Rates: 


MEET ME AT THE MANX 


APRIL, 1934 


No Traffic Tags 
For You! 


RUN your car 
into Olympic’s 
drive -in- garage 
—forgetall 
parking worries. 
Take a fast ele- @ 
vator to your 
floor. All rooms 
are outside, 
sunny, sound- 
proof, with bath @ 
and shower — 
and radio recep- 
tion. Metropoli- 
tan in service, 
residential in 
tone. 


TODAY'S RATES 
ARE MOST MODERATE 


Single, $2-$2.50 Double, $3-$3.50 


N OES 


OLYMPIC 


230 EDDY ST. - SAN FRANCISCO 


Coffee Shop and Dining Room 
Breakfast 25c-35c Lunch 40c. 
Famous Steak or Chicken Dinner 50c 


OLD — RARE AND UNUSUAL BOOKS 


Old Magazines and bound volumes of Rare 
and old magazines, also new current books 
and magazines at Bargain prices. Old books 
bought, sold and exchanged. Our service can 
supply you with almost any book or maga- 
zine you wish, we get you that hard to get 
book. Free Catalogue 


THOR’S BOOK SERVICE 
0413 Bryson Bidg., Los Angeles, California 


<f MAKE MORE MONEY 
CANDYMAKING 


BIG PROFITS being made by 
WORLD'S SPECIALTY 
CANDIES new method; no 
expensive equipment or machinery. System 
operated anywhere, kitchen, shop or factory. 
Simplified home study course. Learn today, 
earn tomorrow. We furnish supplies; few 
dollars starts you. Write today for proof of 
students’ success. Free booklet explains. 


LIBERTY CANDY & SUPPLY CO. 
Dept. E, 355 South Broadway 
Los Angeles, California 
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